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Corfu in 1858, two or three cabins had been run up on the Terrible
for his accommodation. These, he said, had cost the Admiralty some
hundreds of pounds and one-tenth of that sum should have been
enough. He urged that a powerful fleet "in and near our own
waters" should be maintained and apart from that, nothing except
for well-defined service.

As First Lord of the Admiralty, Goschen had not only to contend
with Gladstone's passion for economy in national expenditure :
there was the rivalry between the Admiralty and the War Office.
In October, 1888, Mr. W. H. Smith wrote to Goschen :

MY DEAR GOSCHEN,

More than half the difficulty between Admiralty and War Office
arises from personal feelings, distrust and jealousy, where there
ought to be hearty co-operation, and this is a really serious mischief.
The Admiralty say in almost as many words, that the War Depart-
ment want to do the Navy out of stores, which they allege were
ordered for them : and tben the two sets of officers become as
pleasant as Frenchmen and Germans are now. They will not act
as if they were serving one master for one object. Some means
must be made to make them take this view or give place to men
who will.

Well, it has taken two world wars to do so !

We have already noticed how determined Goschen was not to
allow any theories of false economy to impair the efficiency of the
Navy, He had his reward $ public opinion was with him all the
time, and also that of naval experts. When Gladstone's Ministry
fell in 1874 he (Goschen) was inundated with letters expressing
appreciation of his policy. Captain Glyn, Flag Captain at Ports-
mouth, wrote :

I can assure you no First Lord in my time leaves office so regretted
or who has made so many friends. This extends to the most rabid
and now triumphant of the Conservatives of the Service. I don't
say this to flatter you, but it's the real truth. Coming into office
as you did at the most trying time with the most uphill game to
play you have won the esteem and respect of all in the Service
... I know the difficulties you inherited . . . and when you
came in, circumstances were against us. We were, as it were,
under a cloud of public displeasure ; but you have always so nobly
associated yourself with the Service and spoken so admirably for it